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Art. II. — Pictures of Europe, framed in Ideas. By C. A. 
Bartol. Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 407. 

Foheign travel is getting to be so common an experience, 
and one which consumes so much muscle and money, that it 
is high time more attention were paid to the means of making 
it profitable to the minds, as well as easy to the bodies, and 
economical to the purses, of the nomadic tribe. Almost every 
traveller, indeed, drops his tribute of sober counsel into the 
public ear, but it usually goes in with so much else that he 
has brought home for the same worthy channel, that neither 
the particular contributions nor the general sum of advice can 
be found at the time when we are in actual want of them. 
Americans have a special call to travel. It is the peculiar 
privilege of their birth in the New "World, that the Old World 
is left them to visit. The European can have no sympathy 
with the ardor of their longings to see what their whole edu- 
cation has been occupied with teaching them about. The 
spirit of travel is in the very bones of our countrymen, and 
usually bursts out much too early for their own good. A 
foreign tour is the dream and purpose of every educated man 
and woman on this side the Atlantic. And yet little has been 
said respecting the subject of foreign travel, as one admitting 
of general consideration ; little attention has been given to the 
inquiry how to travel, — in what company, at what age, for 
how long a time, with what aims, and in what spirit. We 
propose to set some more competent teacher the example of 
supplying this deficiency, by laying out in a gossiping way, and 
under cover of the very interesting work before us, — to which 
in the course of this article we shall ask careful attention, — 
some of our own views of travel. We claim no experience, 
and shall affect no oracular wisdom ; but the foreign tourist 
who has so far suppressed his vanity as not to trouble the 
public with a volume, has an indefeasible right to inflict an 
article upon them, if he can manage the editor of the quar- 
terly that gives it birth. 

Travelling, and making books of travel, are so nearly iden- 
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tical in these days, that we cannot speak of one without in- 
volving the other. We do not complain of this connection. 
We have little sympathy with the jealousy of " many books," 
which it is now considered so very wise to exhibit. We are 
thankful for any small favor in the way of amusement and 
instruction, and rarely meet with a volume of travels which 
does not amply repay perusal. Yet in nothing is there such 
a difference as in this department of literature, in which no 
one fails to be interesting, but in which so few attain any- 
thing more. A permanently valuable book of travels is as 
rare as a poem that outlasts its author's life, or a play that 
pleases two generations. But there is not a greater difference 
in " Travels " than in travellers ; and how often has the tourist 
to wish he could get rid of the one, as easily as he can of the 
other ! 

It is with this topic of fellow-travellers — a dangerous one 
we are aware — that we break ground ; for the first thing 
usually considered in a foreign tour is, who shall be our 
company. 

Nothing brings out a person's character more thoroughly 
than a long journey. Novices in foreign travel are therefore 
to be warned how they endanger their friendships — safe 
enough under the milder trials of home — by essaying " the 
grand tour " in company with their intimates. If no man is a 
hero to his valet, no friend is a saint to his compagnon de 
voyage. A fortnight at sea in the same state-room will betray 
the selfishness of the most consummate actor of disinterest- 
edness ; and three hundred and sixty-five breakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers, in three hundred and sixty-five different places, 
must try the amiability, test the self-control, and reveal the 
quality, of the most practised vis-a-vis. Whether or no the 
modern fashion of a Continental journey for the honey-moon 
be not a rude device of the enemy for dissipating the illusions 
of love, we will not peril our good name with the fair readers 
of this journal by deciding ; but we would seriously warn all 
inexperts in travel, how they rashly implicate themselves at 
the start with their pleasant acquaintances. Tried friends, 
whose moods and infirmities we are at the least incapable of 
being surprised by, are the only safe travelling-companions. 
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And it is not well to have too many steady companions of 
any sort. To go abroad in a knot of neighbors or country- 
men, in whose company the whole time passes, is to carry 
the means of dispensing with the society of the very people 
we go to see, and to provide against the novelty of the inter- 
course without which travelling is no better than staying at 
home. Like the man who complained he could not see the 
city on account of the houses, the American traveller in a 
crowd of countrymen and friends might well feel that he could 
not see the Old World, because so much of the New stood in 
his way. We have only to extend a little the surroundings of 
accustomed conveniences, society, cookery, language, in which 
some stately travellers make their way through foreign lands, 
by imagining them to carry a mile square of their own estate 
about them, to complete the absurdity of these self-indulgent 
modes of journeying. Whether we seek the gratification of 
new sensations or the improvement of fresh experiences, 
travelling with those who share or reflect our prejudices, — or 
who interpose their companionship between us and foreign 
society, — or who keep up, by their ministry to our affections 
or our habits, the atmosphere of home, and relieve the necessity 
for throwing ourselves by a little wholesome exertion into the 
new scenes and customs we visit, — is fatal alike to both 
these ends. High and peculiar pleasures require about as 
much energy and resolution as high and rare duties. The 
indolent, self-indulgent traveller, who falls back on his travel- 
ling-companions for his chief society, whose greatest satisfac- 
tion consists in momentarily forgetting that he is not in his 
own country, who makes no effort to speak the languages, to 
eat the national dishes, to share the ordinary life, of the na- 
tions he visits, will return home no wiser than he starts, after 
having sacrificed the chief pleasures as well as the chief ad- 
vantages of his tour. What old Donne says of the victims of 
stupid habit is equally applicable to such dullards : — 

" Who makes the past a pattern for next year, 
Turns no new leaf, but still the same things reads, 
Seen things he sees again, heard things doth hear, 
And makes his life but like a pair of beads." 

Very soothing it is, upon a rainy day, at an inn in a foreign 
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land, to shut one's self up in a private parlor, with a quartette 
of kindred or countrymen, and play at cards all day long, with 
occasional choruses of thanksgiving that such a remedy for 
loneliness is at hand ; but the true traveller knows a better 
use of his opportunities, and a better cure for his solitude. He 
hails the friendly necessity of the storm, the confinement and 
the limited range of his resources, as strong incentives to en- 
terprise. He breaks into the reserve of the peasants about 
him ; he explores the traditions, practises the vocabulary, 
observes the domestic ways, examines minutely the furniture, 
the husbandry, the cattle, any and every thing peculiar to his 
prison, and perhaps warmly regrets when the storm is over 
that he is obliged to leave it. 

Travelling in company is obviously unfavorable to the flexi- 
bility, the enterprise, and the variety of a foreign tour. " Two 
is company, three is a crowd," is almost as true of travel, as it 
is of conversation. We even doubt the expediency of any 
stated companion; although we must say of this doctrine 
what the Apostle says of single life in general, not all are able 
to bear it. The real, experienced traveller, who makes a sci- 
ence both of the pleasure and the profit of journeying, will have 
no companion but such as he can pick up on his way and drop 
at a moment's choice. He knows that if " it takes four eyes 
to see anything truly," he has two in the back of his head, 
worth a dozen in anybody's else forehead, wherewith to square 
the pair he wears before. Doubtless your exclamations ! ! — 
those small cannon with the balls ever flying from their invert- 
ed muzzles — go off with more effect when not aimed at the 
ground. It is charming to explode one's superlatives amid the 
Alpine heights with more intelligent echoes than theirs ; un- 
deniably sweet it is to turn from the blushes of the Rosenlaui 
to a face that blushes without freezing, and to sigh with rap- 
turous equivocation, "How beautiful!" and finer yet, hoarsely 
to whisper into beauty's ear, as she trembles and clings to our 
heroic arm, "How sublime!" as the Jungfrau thunders her 
cataracts of snow down the precipice that fronts the Wengern 
Alp. But if the beauty and sublimity will not hold longer 
than it takes to speak them into a sympathetic ear, they will 
not have sunk very deeply into the soul of the beholder. The 
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indolent desire to substitute the easy and short-lived pleasure 
of a superficial sympathy for the real but painstaking and 
disciplined delight of senses trained to observation, and a mind 
and heart kept patiently open to beauty and grandeur, ac- 
counts for the little permanent advantage, and the small 
amount of real satisfaction, which the majority of travellers 
find in their journeys. There is scarcely anything which most 
travellers so much need to learn as the endurance of their own 
society. He who has not found his own thoughts and his in- 
tercourse with nature and art the best society, and his solitary 
hours his busiest and most social seasons, has yet to learn the 
principal lesson of travel. The habit of giving immediate ut- 
terance to all we think and feel, is one of the most weakening 
processes to which a constant companionship exposes us. It 
is the great peril of the talking professions, that their represent- 
atives, like improvident farmers who sell their crops off their 
soil and impoverish their estates, do not keep their emotions 
and experiences for home consumption. And thus the traveller 
who wastes himself in an hourly dripping of sympathetic ex- 
pression, may expect to find himself as empty of the feelings 
he has poured forth, as a sponge is of water at the end of the 
bath. All great scenes, all great objects, all great people, are 
better visited alone. One hour of solitude in a gallery of pic- 
tures is worth a day of gabbling companionship there ; one 
hour alone upon the Fauldhorn, or among the temples at Pses- 
tum, or with the Apollo, or in the Colosseum by moonlight, 
gives birth to thoughts and feelings more likely to enrich the 
soul and to leave permanent impressions on the heart, than 
days passed with these wonders in the most instructive and 
sympathetic society. In the present rush of travel, there need 
be no fear of loneliness among those who start unaccompanied 
for any interesting part of the European or Asiatic world. 
And one of the disadvantages of a fixed companion is, that it 
takes away the opportunities of joining chance parties of new 
and interesting people for a few days upon special jaunts. It 
is the experience, we suppose, of most travellers, that their 
own countrymen, no matter what the country is, are the least 
profitable of all persons to associate with. We lay it down 
as an invariable rule, Find out where your countrymen re- 
vol. lxxxii. — no. 170. 4 
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sort, and do not go there. Go not to their favorite hotels and 
restaurants. Employ not their cast-off valets and vetturinos. 
Seek not their advice. Have nothing to do with their consuls 
and ministers. Be as unpatriotic and denationalized as pos- 
sible. Associate with a heathen rather than a Christian, an 
Oriental sooner than an Occidental, an Asiatic before a Euro- 
pean. Farthest off, quickest attended to ; least acquainted, 
most interesting ; poorest at home, best abroad. 

From outside companions, let us look next at the company 
a traveller ought to find in himself; which depends very much 
on his age and experience, and therefore involves the consid- 
eration of the proper age for foreign travel. In his first essay, 
Mr. Bartol endeavors to show that ordinary, daily life, with its 
customary cares, affections, and experiences, has richer and 
more blessed lessons for us, than the most propitious journey; 
and that amidst the most enchanting and instructive scenes 
abroad, we feel a constant sense that our real business and 
happiness are left behind us. 

" Perchance outlandish ground 
Bears no more wit than ours." 

Yet the important and undeniable truth here indicated is not 
offered, as we understand it, as an argument against the uses or 
delights of travel. Indeed, this new sense of the value of hap- 
piness of stated toil and fixed responsibility is one of the most 
precious fruits of a vacation from labor and a removal from the 
scene of our cares. The traveller in foreign lands who leaves no 
profession, no responsibility, no kindred, no important duties, 
behind him, carries very little dignity of character, discipline of 
powers, or quantity of being with him, for new scenes and ex- 
periences to act upon. He has no standards of measurement; no 
main interest to which to refer his observations; no special use 
to which to put his new thoughts ; no acquaintance with toil to 
make his leisure sweet; no habits of steady and forth-putting 
exertion to render a season of passive receptivity for incoming 
thoughts delightful. The mind that is vacant, undisciplined, 
and inactive at home, will be no less so abroad ; and this should 
help to settle the question as to the proper age for a foreign 
tour. The more the traveller carries with him, the more he 
will bring home. The more of a man he is, the more he will 
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see, learn, and enjoy. This furnishes a strong argument against 
the growing habit of sending young people of both sexes 
abroad to finish their education by the grand tour. With little 
acquaintance with their own country, feeble power of reflection, 
and no experience of life, the utmost benefit they can derive 
from foreign travel is the pleasure of a superficial excitement. 
But the injury they are likely to receive from the dissipating 
effect which journeying has upon all minds, met at the very 
period when they should be fastening their roving and feeble 
attention upon the drudgery of life's apprenticeship, is one 
from which thousands never recover. If, at the completion of 
an academic and professional course, the young man does not 
at once, and before there is any break in his habits of order 
and obedience, devote himself to the career he intends ulti- 
mately to pursue, there are a hundred chances to one that he 
will never again have the resolution to attempt it. There can 
be no worse preparation for any active profession in our coun- 
try, than a year or two of self-indulgent wandering over the 
face of the European continent. It is putting one of the 
great rewards of a stern and patient devotion to professional 
labor into hands that have done nothing to earn or to deserve it. 
It is placing the rest before, instead of after, the toil, — the ease 
and enjoyment at the very beginning of life, — and expecting 
him who has drunk it deeply, to obtain zeal and readiness for 
a task quite difficult and repulsive enough to one animated by 
all the rewards dependent on his victory over it. There are of 
course exceptional cases. Artists who go abroad are rarely 
travellers. They settle down in some one place, and, with 
costly sacrifices of comfort and inclination, pursue their ap- 
prenticeship to the great masters. Their example is no war- 
rant for young men without specific aims in view. In the 
same way students in theology or medicine, who go to Ger- 
many or Paris to push particular inquiries, do not come under 
our rule. But even young men of these last-named classes 
take a doubtful method of self-improvement. If results are 
to govern our judgment, we must say that very rarely have we 
seen any such fruits from very youthful studies abroad, in any 
department, as to change our decided opposition to the prac- 
tice of expatriation even for a year or two at the forming 
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period of life. It may perhaps be said, that it is commonly 
the sons and daughters of wealth who seize this privilege, and 
that it is their general condition, and not foreign travel, which 
softens and debilitates their tastes and energies. We can only 
reply to this, that foreign travel is just so much of the same 
kind added to the disadvantageous influences they suffer from ; 
that it enhances the great difficulties under which they labor 
in making of themselves something positive, useful, and safe. 
The best time to travel abroad is after one has fairly and 
strongly taken root at home, acquired position, fixed habits, 
decided opinions, and mature judgment. Such a man carries 
ballast. He possesses the materials for wide and useful com- 
parison ; he has the power of generalizing his observations ; 
he knows what to look for, and the bearings and importance 
of what he sees. Instead of being overwhelmed, confused, or 
stunned by the quantity, variety, and rapid succession of scenes 
and experiences through which he passes, and bringing home a 
character dissipated, unhinged, and unsettled, he carries the 
discipline, order, and force of his own character into the chaos 
of emotions and affairs, sights and sounds, which a foreign 
tour presents, and clothes himself with new strength, wisdom, 
and beauty from the riches about him. There is, however, a 
limit to the period when one travels with most advantage. It 
must be before the senses have lost their keenness, or the mus- 
cles their pliancy and endurance ; before the sensibility to what 
is novel and amusing, and the taste for variety and enterprise, 
have declined. Foreign travel fails to be an advantage when 
it ceases to be a pleasure ; and one may by mere lapse of time 
become so wedded to certain modes of life and ways of 
thought and occupation, as to find nothing but annoyance 
and antagonism in what most charms and amuses a younger 
and fresher mind. Indeed, the chief use of foreign travel is to 
prevent this hardening process from commencing ; and if a 
man would stay at home as long as he could keep himself im- 
pressible and growing, nimble of mind and limb, open to new 
thoughts and apt at new things, and only start for foreign 
countries the first moment he felt any incipient stiffening of 
the bodily or mental faculties, he would choose the precise mo- 
ment for securing the richest and most sanative influences of 
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travel. Not by any means that an invalid state is the condi- 
tion in which to leave home. Probably the poor fruits of 
foreign journeying are largely attributable to the unhealthy 
stocks on which they grow. Doubtless travelling is an excel- 
lent thing for certain kinds of chronic illness ; but no illness 
of any kind is a good thing for travelling. Travelling to the 
highest advantage demands vigorous health, sound muscles, 
good lungs, healthy senses, and elastic spirits. And if, after 
ten or a dozen years of severe professional toil, men still in 
health would journey to preserve the blessing they enjoy, it 
would prolong lives which five years more of equal labor 
break up beyond the power of any travelling to restore. There 
is a malady partly mental, partly physical, which often assails 
the constitutions of men of fine nervous organization and high 
intellectual and moral activity in middle life, for which a year 
or two of Transatlantic exile seems the only adequate rem- 
edy. The French call it la maladie de quarante ans. "When, 
by incessant toil and unsparing pains, the thoughtful and con- 
scientious spirit has won that high table-land which a fixed 
position, competency, and settled relations in life may be said 
to form, the stimulus which has animated the journey thus far 
suddenly loses its power. A breathing space is allowed to 
look about, — back upon the mountainous way that has been 
climbed, forward upon the monotonous plain in view. The 
sensitive, ambitious, and thoughtful heart exclaims, " And is 
this all? Is it for this prospect I have toiled so long, and 
is this dusty, easy way before me the great reward of my 
strivings and pains ? " World-weariness, sadness of heart and 
countenance, doubts " if the play be worth the candle," im- 
patience and restlessness, seize upon the soul, and spread out- 
ward to the sympathizing body. The world looks dark, affec- 
tions grow cold, and the chosen profession of one's life is stale 
and flat. Then is the time to break loose from country, call- 
ing, and home, and, in a perfect vacation from accustomed du- 
ties, faces, and aims, to give one's self up to the novelties, incite- 
ments and refreshings of travel. It carries the soul over the 
dead-point in its revolution ; it gives the heart time to adjust 
itself to a new order of circumstances, to take a fresh start, with 

new and higher motives, and to recover a youth and a goal 
4. 
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which no future experiences can take away or render unin- 
viting. 

Few, however, can indulge themselves in so long a period of 
absence even as a whole year, and the book before us sufficiently 
proves, in the extent and value of the thoughts and impressions 
a half-year of travel furnished to its accomplished author, how 
much may be done, in a mind prepared to condense its expe- 
rience, towards seeing Europe in six months. In similar cases 
much satire has been pointed at the presumption which under- 
takes to report, as a contribution of any value to the public, 
so superficial a seeing of so broad a territory, as if such reports 
must needs be nine parts imagination and one part mistake. 
But those are the fitter objects of ridicule who think that im- 
pressions owe their value to the time employed in receiving 
them, and not rather to the keenness with which they are first 
struck, and the accuracy with which they are observed and 
communicated. Lord Brougham has somewhere remarked, 
that the child learns more, and what is more valuable, in the 
first five years of his life, than during all the remainder of his 
existence. It is certainly true, that the traveller learns more in 
the first five months of his residence abroad, if he be in active 
motion, than in the next five years. The first five minutes 
before a great picture or a great wonder of nature, the first 
five hours in a new city, the first five days in a strange coun- 
try, the first five months in a new hemisphere, impart more 
vivid emotions, and awaken newer and more valuable thoughts, 
than all the rest of the time spent with them. Every one 
must have observed that foreigners rarely speak the language 
of our country any better after ten years' residence, than after 
one or two. They may extend their vocabulary, but they 
improve neither their accent nor their idiom. The ear reaches 
very soon the utmost extent of its sensibility to the new 
sounds, the tongue of its limberness, the mind of its discrimi- 
nation. And it is precisely so with travellers. After a short 
period, the eye grows dull to what was at first strange, the 
mind indifferent to what was lately exciting. The vividness 
of the contrast between one's own country and the foreign 
land is lost. We do not go to a resident in a strange country 
to learn its manners and customs. He does not know in 
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what points we lack information, nor is he sufficiently inter- 
ested in what is so familiar to him, to be able to give us a 
lively conception of what would be new and strange to us. 
The intelligent traveller through a country — no matter how 
rapid his journey — tells us just what we want to know, and 
with a vividness generally proportioned to the quickness of 
his glance, the shortness of his stay, and the immediateness 
of his report. Lord Byron stayed less than a fortnight in 
Rome, and has said more graphic and memorable things 
about its miracles of art and history, than any traveller who 
ever visited it. The custom of journalizing at night the im- 
pressions of the day is a very useful one to the traveller, if it 
be not carried to the extent of a tyrannical habit. Short and 
pithy records of actual feelings and impressions are invalu- 
able helps to the recollection of moods and judgments, which 
even the repetition of the experiences that begot them might 
fail to reawaken. 

If the record of rapid and short journeys even over the 
trodden ground of Europe be valuable in proportion to the 
genius and talent for observation and reporting which belong 
to the traveller, so the journey itself is none the less desirable 
for being hurried and brief. To one to whom the ocean pre- 
sents no dreaded obstacle to the repetition of a foreign tour, 
we should decidedly recommend that the first journey be 
confined within six or eight months, and that these be spent 
in passing rapidly from country to country, embracing as 
wide an area as possible within the shortest period of time. 
Let the whole panorama of Europe roll in rapid procession 
before the eye. Stay nowhere longer than the keenest appe- 
tite for the place lasts. Crowd into a narrow space as many 
intense feelings and vivid contrasts as possible. What the 
traveller wants at first is that glance which in a moment 
confirms, corrects, illuminates, or shades the mental impres- 
sions about places and things which have been accumulating 
for years and years. All the description in the world, after a 
certain point of information is attained, fails to convey any 
further ideas. Every man has his defects of imagination, his 
failure of conception, his own method of confusing the points 
of the compass, and getting a certain falseness into his picture 
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of things unseen. A moment's actual view of them puts him 
all right, brings all his previous knowledge to its bearings, and, 
like an acid poured upon an alkali, sets the dull mass of facts 
and feelings in his mind into a foam of sparkling vivacity. 
It is often amusing to watch conscientious travellers wait- 
ing before cathedrals, statues, waterfalls, to give them time to 
produce their effect! After a wearisome patience of survey, 
they think themselves entitled to say that they have seen the 
wonder. But a rusty gun without priming pointed steadily 
at an enemy, is quite as likely to do execution as these duty- 
looks. It is the quick spirit within, the prepared senses, the 
hearty appetite for beauty, the keen curiosity for novelty, the 
wide openness to impressions, which are wanted, and these 
will not come with any fixedness or duration of gaze to 
dull people. 

It is fortunate for those who must hurry through Europe, 
that the things best worth seeing lie upon the beaten track, 
and require no special pains in finding or visiting them. No 
mistake could be greater than to depart, on any grounds of 
originality, from the familiar and ordinary tour. He would 
pay dear for his daintiness of tastes, who should avoid the 
usual routes as vulgar and worn. There are ten things in 
Europe better worth seeing than any other hundred. The 
old geography story of the seven wonders of the ancient world 
is founded in sober fact. What should we think of the Euro- 
pean traveller in this country, who should return home without 
seeing Niagara, ascending Mount Washington, going down 
the Mississippi, visiting Mount Vernon and the neighboring 
Capitol, walking in Broadway, crossing the prairies and the 
lakes, and staying a week on a Southern plantation ? It would 
be equally preposterous to visit Europe and not see London 
and Paris, the Rhine, Chamouni, the Simplon and Splugen, 
St. Peter's, the Apollo, the Colosseum, the Bay of Naples, the 
Dresden Madonna, and the Antwerp Gallery. And he who has 
seen these things is not ignorant of Europe, — except indeed 
he be incapable of forming acquaintance with it. These are 
the things to see, and after them we fall on matters quite 
secondary. We would earnestly advise travellers to rid 
their minds of the common fallacy, that they shall return to 
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places that have deeply interested them. While a city or 
neighborhood continues to charm, it is best to stay there ; 
for, be very sure, that in the scale with absolute novelty Rome 
itself, seen for a fortnight and left with intense regret, will not 
outweigh Paestum yet unvisited, nor Paris, Amsterdam. It 
is a wise rule to leave nothing behind one to pick up on 
returning, and nothing to see then that might have been seen 
going. 

If for the sake of being useful to actual novices, we may 
venture to descend to any practical details, we will here insert 
a few paragraphs which we advise sensitive and travelled 
readers to skip, — imitating in this the author of the volume 
before us, — who in reference to his opening chapter says : 
" If any, with Horatio, think ' 't were to consider too curi- 
ously to consider so,' omitting the graver discourse in which 
I discharge my conscience, they must even enter the grounds 
of my field of observation, without minding the sentinel." 

What is necessary on the voyage itself, is all that an Amer- 
ican traveller should carry to Europe outside his skin. Clothes 
of every description are so much cheaper and better made on 
the other side of the water, that the traveller has every oppor- 
tunity and temptation to replenish his wardrobe there ; and 
to leave one's self the necessity of bargaining with the people 
of a strange land, is one of the best means of understanding 
their customs. Be it remembered too, that every pound of 
baggage beyond a very small weight has its extra tax, and that 
a constant rummage is going on in custom-houses, and then 
the advantage of having as little as possible becomes very 
obvious. If one desire an equal mind, he will take care to 
carry nothing contraband in his trunks, and thus to retain an 
absolute indifference as to custom-house searches. They are 
very annoying to the petty smuggler, who, to avoid a few 
shillings' duty, and to have the dubious gratification of evading 
the laws, carries a bit of his nerves in each parcel of his lug- 
gage, and spends an hour of trembling misery at the frontier 
of each petty state in Europe. A great many little purchases 
of virtu, liable to duty, every tasteful traveller will needs have. 
Let him put them all into one trunk, and everywhere present 
that as his offending member. In the end he will be a great 
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gainer in comfort, self-respect, and even purse ; for the most 
skilful packing will not always escape practised inspectors, 
and every now and then deceit pays a treble tax. 

Next to luggage, expense is the ordinary traveller's sorest 
point. And Americans, with their mingled pride and thrift, 
are peculiarly exposed to chagrin in this direction. In the 
first place, they are not educated to talk of money as unre- 
servedly tts other people. It has too deep a place in their 
affections and purposes, and is associated too much with the 
cunning and ambition of their lives, to be a theme for easy 
and unembarrassed discussion with strangers. Caring more 
for it than others, they must affect to care less. Exceedingly 
sensitive to cost, they cannot economize except in the most 
painful and secret ways, for fear of betraying their thrift ; and 
consequently they are ever incurring unnecessary expenses. 
They cannot openly consider the cheapest way of accom- 
plishing their object, nor show a wise solicitude about their 
outlays ; and their magnificent ways, all the while pinching 
terribly their concealed feelings, are taken advantage of by the 
numerous tribe of highwaymen known as innkeepers, guides, 
curiosity-venders, and valets-de-place, to whose "stand and de- 
liver" travellers are a constant prey. A countryman of ours, of 
somewhat rude appearance, walking in the Strand in London 
early in May, saw his favorite dish of strawberries and cream 
blushing at him from the counter of a restaurant. Entering, 
he carelessly called for a bowl, — to the marked surprise of 
several persons present, who knew the extravagance of the 
luxury, and rightly presumed that the American was ignorant 
at what cost he was gratifying himself. He had not finished 
his repast before the curious looks of the company suggested his 
mistake, and aroused all his latent pride. " What 's to pay ? " 
inquired he, as he laid down his dish, not without a glowering 
side-look at the triumphant wiseacres who waited for his chop- 
fallen aspect when the victualler's reply should fall upon his 
ear. " A guinea, sir." Tossing down the coin from a not 
over-full purse, and bridling up, with an air of assumed indif- 
ference, " I '11 take another," was the American's only re- 
joinder. How many American travellers cover their igno- 
rance and pride at a similar expense ! 
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Another cause of money irritation grows out of the uni- 
versal specie currency of the Continent. Archdeacon Paley 
compelled his wife and daughters to pay their shop-bills in 
gold and silver, as a check on their disposition to expense, 
rightly saying that a bank-note for five pounds was no larger, 
and sensibly no more restraining to the imagination, than one 
for a pound. The constant paying out of gold is frightful to 
the novice in that habit, and it requires a little reflection to 
overcome the imaginary sense of ruin which it produces. 
Moreover, a state of travel being one of ceaseless outgo, in 
which the mind finds no relief, as at home, from concentrating 
the anguish of payment in a monthly or quarterly account, 
the time spent in the actual misery of transferring coin is 
sufficient to make the deepest impression of expense on the 
feelings. The hand for ever forced into the pocket acquires a 
rheumatic dread of the movement. The number of calls upon 
the purse, each perhaps small, but together making an unin- 
terrupted demand, seems the result of a sudden and dreadful 
conspiracy for reducing the traveller to a state of impecu- 
niosity. We know no remedy for this complaint, — more 
painful than sea-sickness, and as incurable, — but patience 
until one acquires familiarity with the unusual motion. It 
will perhaps be consoling to the traveller, on footing up his 
expenses at the end of the week, to find that he has spent not 
a sous more than he calculated upon, and that gold and silver 
are really no more precious than their representatives, the bank- 
bills or the checks he so philosophically pays away at home 
in settlement of his quarterly expenses. It is, however, worth 
while to advise novices of this peculiar liability, and to recom- 
mend some previous schooling of the imagination and the 
judgment in regard to the necessary expenses of travel. It is 
pretty generally agreed, that a pound or half-eagle per diem is 
a fair estimate of necessary expenses to a traveller making a 
rapid tour on the Continent. In England it is more costly. 
Of course it is much 1 more expensive to keep in motion, than 
to stay long in chosen places. One may go abroad and live 
in almost any city in Europe as cheaply as at home ; not 
more cheaply, — that is reserved for those acquainted with the 
ways of the place as only natives can be. But the traveller 
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who stays only long enough to satisfy his strong curiosity, 
and sweeps the Continent in six months, can do it without 
pinching on five dollars a day. And the wise traveller will 
not expect to get along with less. He had better economize 
somewhere else than on his journey. The wear of mind and 
the waste of time which a rigid economy and a strict self- 
guardianship from imposition necessarily produce, peril too 
seriously the objects and pleasures of travel to make it judi- 
cious to practise them. Let the first estimate of cost be as 
generous as one can prudently make it. Include inexperience, 
imposition, and pre-occupation of mind in the estimate at 
twenty-five per cent of the whole cost ; and then let the vam- 
pires suck away, without notice or regret. Give the beggars 
their baiocchi and half-pence, their centimes and kreutzers, 
with a ready smile ; pay the inn-keepers their charge for 
candles, as if wax were the first necessity of your life ; grudge 
not the intrusive nuisance who has dogged your steps and 
gabbled in your ears all day, under the name of a valet-de-place, 
his five-franc piece. As with the organ-grinder who plays for 
a shilling, but never moves on for less than a half-crown, you 
should feel that you are paying these folks at a high rate, but 
for the great service of a good riddance. All the little savings 
which a churlish, irritating, and time-losing economy can 
make in a year's journey, are not in the end worth a week's 
expenses. It is not the most jealous and penurious traveller 
who always comes off with the fattest purse ; for such men 
must have their reactionary moments, when lavishness, forget- 
fulness, the necessity of vindicating their pride, or else the 
cunning of those who are piqued by their meanness and 
caution, gets the better of them, and makes clean work with 
their savings. It is better to travel six months with a mind 
easy about the cost, than a year with an anxious economy. 
"We cannot advise those who must practise a severe system 
of saving to journey abroad, except it be for some specific 
object, not coming under the head of pleasure. Better to 
wait and earn the means of going comfortably and with a 
generous outlay, than to go earlier on the pinching system. 

In regard to couriers, valets-de-place, guides, &c, we have 
only one word to say. Do not expect to save anything by 
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dispensing with their aid. In travelling with a party, or with 
ladies, a courier is a great convenience in saving time, run- 
ning to custom-houses and foreign offices, and caring for 
baggage. But the education got in attending to this business 
is more than an offset to the trouble, if one have only himself 
to look after. In respect to guides and valets, take them ; 
or else feel like a fool, spying out your own way, blunder- 
ing away your time, dodging their attention, and- sputtering 
an unintelligible lingo in the ears of innocent citizens. 

In regard to the greatest of all conveniences in foreign 
travel, an acquaintance with foreign languages, most of our 
countrymen — for here our young countrywomen have a 
decided and growing advantage — most patriotically keep 
our recent ministers abroad in full countenance and company. 
It is not too much to say, that an ignorance of the language 
is precisely equivalent to deafness and dumbness, in its hinder- 
ance to intercourse, ease, understanding, pleasure, and profit. 
The sense of wasted advantages can never come more morti- 
fyingly over an educated man, than on finding himself in Paris 
without French, in Berlin without German. We cannot 
advise any expectant traveller to hope to repair his deficien- 
cies in this respect in a year or two, for nothing can be more 
useless for intercourse with people than the crammed knowl- 
edge of a foreign tongue to be obtained by a winter's study. 
The real lesson to be gathered from the painful experience of 
our generation of travellers, is the education of the rising 
race — who in their turn are to become pilgrims — from in- 
fancy in the command of those tongues, French, German, 
and Spanish, which are every day growing more important 
at home and abroad, both for commercial, social, and literary 
purposes, and which might be so readily acquired by proper 
means without any sense of painful fatigue, when the ear has 
the quickness, the tongue the pliancy, the memory the strength, 
the spirit the docility, and the time the freedom, which belong 
to the season of childhood. 

We have reserved the most important matter connected 
with foreign travel for the last, because it is so successfully 
and strikingly illustrated by Mr. Bartol's book, namely, the 
spirit in which we should travel. He has not only a great 
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deal of the highest value to say on this point, which indeed 
may be denned as the principal aim of his work, but he has 
furnished the best example of his doctrine. 

We remember once hearing a clergyman who was going 
abroad playfully describe his object to a friend, as being " to 
relax his morals." His jest, we fear, is too often a sorry 
earnest with our countrymen, whose notion of the freedom of 
travel appears to consist very much in emancipation from the 
usual restraints of morality. Seeing the world seems often to 
be thought to lie in seeing its vices, and the better to see them, 
in practising them a little, or a great deal. The unhappy 
truth is, that the vices of the world are much the same every- 
where, and that nothing is less new or strange, and nothing so 
wholly useless, as an object for the traveller's research, as the 
follies and wickedness of mankind. The cabin of a Western 
steamboat is as good a school for those who want to feel the 
excitement of gambling, as the hells of London, or the sa- 
loons of Ems and Baden-baden. The brothels of Paris can 
add nothing to the experience of the debauchee of New York, 
and it ought to be no more respectable for him who will not 
pollute his mind and person by visiting places of such dan- 
gerous degradation at home, to go, under the plea of curiosity, 
into equally fascinating and depraving places abroad. We 
have very little faith in the value of that thirst for knowledge, 
which makes a duty of sipping every poison and wading into 
every puddle in search of experience. There is indeed nothing 
that a man can less afford to leave at home, in an extensive 
journey, than his conscience or his good habits. There is far 
more reason for tightening the girth of duty many holes, than 
for letting it out one. For it is not to be denied that travel 
is, in its immediate circumstances, — as all times of varied 
and engrossing pleasure or continued excitement are, — un- 
favorable to habits of self-discipline, regulation of thought, 
sobriety of conduct, and dignity of character. Indeed, one of 
the great lessons of travel is the discovery how much our 
virtues owe to the support of constant occupation, to the 
influence of public opinion, and to the force of habit. And 
this discovery is a very dangerous one, if it proceed from 
an actual yielding to temptations resisted at home, and not 
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from a consciousness of the increased power put forth in 
withstanding them. So many men of all ages return from 
over the water with a lower tone of character, a painful know- 
ingness of air, and a looser habit of speech, " leaving beyond 
the Alps faith and respect to God and man," that we feel 
bound solemnly to protest against the counsel sometimes 
given by good men to travellers, to allow their moral fastid- 
iousness and gravity a temporary vacation, and to take advan- 
tage of their incognito to see what they cannot see at home. 
Our counsel would be the very opposite to this. " Where 
you are not known, remember that you have a double part to 
play, — your own and that of the community that ordinarily 
protects you. If you go not into temptation at home, go 
directly away from it abroad. Where you are not known, 
you are in double danger from vice ; the greater the immu- 
nity for folly, the more perilous its practice." 

But the relaxation of personal morals is not the only form 
of softened virtue of which foreign travel admits. Many men 
who preserve the strictness of their conduct abandon the 
strictness of their moral standards, in going through foreign 
countries. They seem to mistake for that easy temper, readi- 
ness to be pleased, and engaging disposition so essential to 
the traveller, a looseness of moral estimates, a dulness of 
moral discrimination, and an indifference to truth and duty, 
which are neither right nor useful, neither philosophical nor 
Christian, at home or abroad. True charity of judgment 
implies the existence and maintenance of an absolute standard 
of right ; and in judging the manners, customs, and character 
of the most unprivileged and least civilized people, we have 
only the same measuring-rod to apply which we use toward 
the most favored and advanced community. As geometry 
uses but one rule in getting the altitude of an Alp or a 
hillock, so morality has but one standard for France and 
Turkey, St. Giles's and Beacon Street. The traveller who 
fancies himself cosmopolitan in seeing little to choose in 
customs, creeds, and countries, is merely careless and indiffer- 
ent, and much like the sailor who owes his impartiality for 
place to his having no home anywhere. Cosmopolitanism 
has its universal ethics, universal religion, and universal laws 
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of well-being ; but because they are all-comprehending, it is 
not to be inferred that they are any less definite or strict than 
the most distinctly local morality and piety. Right and 
wrong are not, thank God, accidents of place and time. 
Human nature is not the child of circumstances, nor their 
slave. It has its own indestructible type, its own inherent 
and essential laws, its unchangeable conditions of well-being, 
its normal development. And the traveller who carries with 
him a loose and shifting idea of humanity, — who travels to 
see what varying circumstances have made men, with a natu- 
ral or cultivated indifference as to the degree in which they 
approach, or deflect from, a true and universal idea of hu- 
manity, — has lost the only key to their several conditions, 
and the only means of deriving any advantage to himself, or 
communicating any to the world, from his observations. 

An intellectual laxity is as unfavorable to advantageous 
travel, as personal vice or moral indifference. And yet nothing 
is more common than to commend the traveller for throwing 
aside his theories, sinking his philosophy, and paying atten- 
tion only to the report of his eyes. " What we want," says 
the philosophical reader, " is facts, — clean, unembarrassed, 
colorless facts ; and he is the true traveller who knows how to 
collect and report them." There can be no greater fallacy 
than this popular and wise-sounding apothegm. What we 
want is not facts, but selected facts, — facts as they appear to 
a thoughtful, discriminating mind, — facts important to the 
student and observer of his race, — facts reported in that clear 
and disentangled way which none but he who makes himself 
a judge of their value, and is guided by a theory and an aim, 
knows how to use. Otherwise, we should wisely follow the 
practice of sending abroad, according to the well-known 
fable, our eyes alone, keeping our brains, our memory, our 
aspirations, our philosophy, and our religion, at home. 

" Provide you manlier diet, — you have seen 

All libraries, which are schools, camps, and courts ; 
But ask your garners if you have not been 
In harvests too indulgent to your sports. 

' " To be a stranger hath that benefit, 

We can beginnings, but not habits, choke. 
Go, whither ? Hence ; you get, if you forget ; 
New faults, till they prescribe in us, are smoke. 
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" Our soul, whose country is heaven, and God her father, 
Into this world, corruption's sink, is sent ; 
Yet so much in her travel she doth gather, 
That she returns home wiser than she went." * 

The volume before us illustrates the uses, methods, and 
results of travel with singular success. In the first place, it 
introduces us to a traveller of rare intelligence and culture, 
and of a still rarer elevation of spirit, — to a mind disciplined 
by an acquaintance with the best literature, but infinitely 
more disciplined by habits of original thought and obedience 
to the highest standard of character. Endowed with a lofty 
imagination and a comprehensive understanding, humane 
sympathies and profound reverence, keen senses, vigilant 
curiosity, and intense meditativeness, the author of this 
volume presents a rare combination of the qualities that are 
best fitted to reap the advantages of travel. The only dis- 
couragement about his work is, that to follow the method of 
seeing Europe which it recommends and illustrates, supposes 
a mind and heart of the amplitude, beauty, and vivacity that 
mark the writer's own preparation, which, it is not flattery to 
say, can be very seldom had. Indeed, it is not pictures of 
Europe, so much as pictures of his own rich and cultivated 
mind, illustrated by sketches of Europe, which the remarkable 
book before us presents. Europe is far less new, fresh, and 
instructive to most readers, than our author's luxuriant and 
original nature ; and the light which he throws upon his 
themes from his own brilliant orb is far more copious than 
that which is reflected from the objects he describes. The 
relative amount of thought and fact, of meditation and de- 
scription, in this record of a European tour, is immensely 
disproportioned to the popular expectation from such works. 
Coming from an ordinary person, we should exclaim, " O 
monstrous ! but one halfpennyworth of bread to this intoler- 
able deal of sack!" But no one who reads this work will 
doubt that the author has selected his mode of conveying 
and perpetuating his experience of travel with the instinct of 
genius, and has justified his strikingly original and perilous 
method by an entire and most satisfying success. 

* Donne to Sir Henry Goodyere. 

5* 
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To take the great themes of permanent and universal inter- 
est to man as a Christian wayfarer and pilgrim through life, 
and treat them in a series of essays with a kind of exhaustive 
completeness, merely gathering the illustrations from a recent 
rapid but extensive European tour, would not be generally 
thought a promising programme for a popular book of trav- 
els, — though a bold and original one. Charges of prosiness, 
indefiniteness, and literary smuggling would be a priori ob- 
jections to the plan. But when a Christian poet and philos- 
opher undertakes to harvest the ripeness of many years of 
observation and thought on the beauty and spiritual import 
of the world, of nature and man, of art and religion, of govern- 
ment and society, into a volume, and then flings into the 
garner of native products such precious fruits as he has 
recently gathered in foreign lands, we need not be surprised 
at the richness of the store. We might leave out every word 
that has relation to Europe, and have a charming and in- 
structive book still left; but the European experiences and 
impressions impart a freshness, a coloring, and an atmosphere 
to the volume, which raise it to a work of art. Indeed, we 
can give our readers no better idea of the book, than to call 
it a prose-poem. "We have been reminded in reading it of 
nothing so much as of Wordsworth's Prelude. A poetic feel- 
ing has manifestly controlled the conception, arrangement, 
development, and style of the volume. It is an organic 
whole, a living creature, with harmonious and necessary 
parts ; a prose-poem, having for its master-plot the soul's life- 
journey through nature, art, society, with an underplot of a 
traveller's tour through Europe. If we ask ourselves, what 
are the great doctrines of this poem, we answer, — the mean- 
ing and beauty of the visible world, and its secret relations to 
the soul of man ; the richer meaning and beauty of art, as an 
improved and perfected nature; and finally, the still higher 
significance and glory of the soul itself, as that for which 
nature and art both exist. 

We account this book a very subtile and effective defence 
of God's providence in the plan of the universe. It would 
prove to us the dignity and glory of human existence, the vast 
educational and beautifying influences of art, the leaning of 
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all history toward a beneficent conclusion, the eternal grounds 
of love and confidence towards God and towards man, and 
the immovable basis of faith, hope, and charity. It is plain 
that the vindication of God's justice and goodness in our cre- 
ation, government, and destiny, is the author's innermost aim ; 
that he carries this purpose habitually in his heart ; that it went 
abroad with him, came home with him only enlightened and 
encouraged, and now becomes the triumphant and inspiring 
theme of his book. The intense religiousness of this work is 
its most original and most valuable characteristic. It is the 
ruling spirit of its author. Religion is his highest philosophy 
and his most practical science. He sees God everywhere, feels 
him always, and can enjoy nothing till he has laid it with him- 
self down at his Father's feet. If there were any stiff dog- 
matic theology, any professional sanctity, any apparent effort, 
in this all-pervading piety, it would be wearisome and com- 
monplace ; but coming, as it does, clothed in freshness, beauty, 
and infinite variety from the author's very being, it is neither 
obtrusive, chilling, nor formal, but constitutes the highest 
charm and refreshment of his work. It is publicly rumored 
that the contents of this volume were first communicated in 
the form of sermons to the author's own flock. We should 
not suspect it from anything that appears in the work itself; 
and yet we know nothing that could better occupy the hour 
of a Sabbath meditation than any one of these essays. The 
rare charm of them considered as serious and religious papers 
is, that while piety is the toning and pervading element, it does 
not in the least impair the truth, the variety, the playfulness, 
of the other sentiments. Indeed, we know not that our high- 
est valuation of this work does not rest upon its serviceable- 
ness to the general cause of spirituality, by developing with 
such exquisite skill the universality of religion, as the life 
of beauty, the inspiration of art, the interpretation of history, 
the clew, support, and illumination of daily life, the traveller's 
guest, guide, and goal, and the food and rest, the business and 
pleasure, of the universal pilgrim, man. 

In his first essay, — if we ought not rather to say canto, — 
our author shows the prime advantage of travel "abroad" 
to be contentment " at home." He returns to his country, his 
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home, his post of duty, from wandering over the earth, view- 
ing its scenes of highest interest and enjoying a vacation from 
all labor, to open his mouth first, not with expressions of ad- 
miration and astonishment at what he has seen and enjoyed, 
but with the praises of what he returns to, the beauty and 
glory of that which it needs no travelling to see, but which 
travelling only takes us from, — the familiar, the domestic, and 
the obligatory. There are perhaps readers so simple as to mis- 
take the drift of this original and artful introduction, as though 
it were a dissuasive from travel, or an expression of disappoint- 
ment in it; whereas the author here gives in an inverted form 
the highest praise and ascribes the largest utility to it, by set- 
ting over against it the noblest and best things which life pos- 
sesses, to balance its fascinations and outdo its lessons. 

Next, under the title of the " Beauty of the World," we 
have, first, a general essay on the office of beauty, its common- 
ness and universality, which is full of instructive and charm- 
ing thought ; and this is followed by four sections, devoted to 
the Mountains, the Rivers, the Lakes, the Sea. In these origi- 
nal essays we have the spiritual meaning and moral value 
of these grand features of Nature, set forth in a way which 
has, perhaps, never been excelled. The author's genius never 
finds itself more at home than in this symbolism. He has a 
science of correspondences in his soul as exact as Swedenborg's, 
and infinitely more poetical. What is most valuable in these 
delightful essays comes not from abroad. The author has not 
gone to Europe to learn the significance and glory of Nature. 
There are mountains, rivers, lakes, and seas in his soul, which 
neither Mont Blanc, nor Ehine, nor Leman, nor Atlantic can 
surpass. What he sees abroad of these glories seems only to 
furnish occasion for pouring out the fulness of a life's love 
and admiration upon these counterparts of our humanity, in 
which deep calls unto deep and mountain replies to mountain. 
The most strikingly original of these four papers is that upon 
the Sea, with which the author is evidently most familiar. 
We know not where to point to more subtile and bolder treat- 
ment of the sea than in the following passages. 

" But, once more, the landsman sees only part of the sea's beauty, to 
leave out which would be to omit half the portrait. Yet it is, in great 
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part, a terrible kind of beauty. Its monstrous look softens, and its mo- 
tion grows caressing, as it runs into the inlets of the shore. Most gra- 
ciously it courts the humanity on its borders with invitations to its broad 
and cool mansions, and coaxes it out upon its open floor, to treat it, alas ! 
too often with savage inhospitality ; and yet, sometimes, after tierce 
storms, that have roughly handled the sailor on either of its sides, it 
will smile, as in my own experience, with halcyon days dropped down 
betwixt the watery poles to tempt one out upon the deck, where he 
will swing as gently as the hang-bird in its nest, or seek refuge from the 
warm sunshine in the shadow of the mast. Beauty, in general, seems 
to lurk chiefly in the lines where diverse or opposite elements meet to- 
gether, — as with the sky and earth at the horizon, or the land and sea 
upon the beach. Yet are there peculiar charms only to be caught far 
out at sea. The huge cup, turned from above upon the liquid ball be- 
low, with their fine assorting of mutual colors, blue and gray, as some- 
times in smooth embrace meet these mighty curves ; the golden disk of 
the sun, rising, a solitary show of unrivalled sublimity, from behind the 
one convex into the other concave ; or of the moon, with her splendid 
silver pillar cast in section athwart the dusky waves ; the infinite grace 
with which the ocean makes a ship bow to its power, the mysterious 
witchery of which particular spell never wears out or tires the medita- 
tive mind, — all these things make vastness of scale and grandeur of 
movement fall into the idea and feeling of beauty." — pp. 137, 138. 

" And the sea, — which has required so much courage to cope with 
itself, — has it not taught man to be courageous under every kind of 
trial on the ocean of life ? It has taught us, that, if we yield to fear 
and foreboding on the voyage of our existence, we are like the sailor 
who should lie cowardly and darkly down in the bottom of his boat, and 
let her drift towards the rocks before the breeze ; or, at the first stroke 
of the wind or lowering of the sky, hasten back spiritless and afraid to 
his corner, and, with all his means and opportunities, bring nothing to 
pass. It has taught us, on the roughest tide of affairs, to steer calmly 
and bravely on through the wild commotion. The worst way a ship 
can behave in a gale of wind is, in the technical term of the nautical 
dictionary, to broach to and lose the command of her rudder ; for, so 
placed, she is at once roughly tossed about, torn asunder, and soon sinks 
in the awful hollow, which is called the trough of the sea. Our self- 
prostration under disappointment is that dreadful hollow, that fatal 
trough of the sea. It sucks up how many ! God from on high, by his 
billows, calls on us, beneath whatever pressure of temptation or pain, to 
rise and stand at the helm. Beside only sin, he hates nothing as he 
does despair. If the pilot surrender, all is gone. What port at all can 
be reached?" — pp. 144, 145. 
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The " Superiority of Art to Nature " follows next ; an essay 
whose title will seem profane to many readers who will after- 
wards be compelled to acknowledge the truth, humility, and 
devoutness of the author's doctrine. Take the following as a 
sample of it : — 

"Let me refer to perhaps the grandest of these passages on the 
globe, — that of the Stelvio, — being the highest practicable carriage- 
road in Europe, running over the Tyrolese Alps at a point nearly two 
miles above the level of the sea. The scene which it traverses might, 
one would think, well take off all attention from any work of human 
hands. Enough to amaze and delight are even the entry and bare ap- 
proach through deep gorges and along rocky beds, furrowed with often 
raging torrents, their sides ploughed with descending avalanches, across 
whose recent stony deposits, perhaps at the moment of your passing 
laced with mountain cascades, horse and vehicle must be carefully sup- 
ported and led. Gazing up, you see the lofty ramparts of nature wreathed 
in pale or in lurid vapor, as though parks of a celestial ordnance had 
been opened in the recent storm ; and hostile signals still displayed, as 
from a fort against a coming foe. In some places the track has been 
swept away ; but the inhabitants have rushed forth with peaceful weap- 
ons of husbandry to shape a new line, or throw over the current a 
safer bridge. Looking down into the river that dashes far below, you 
may observe its banks guarded with fortifications of floating timber or 
solid walls, to keep these inland waves from ravaging some adjoining 
nook of cultivation or more distant field. But, forward, you behold the 
path, like a living creature, climbing undaunted still, scaling the steep, 
or, where the rise is too sudden, traversing from side to side, as a vessel 
tacks to make headway against the wind, till, as it steadily gains upon 
the monstrous bulk of the upheaved earth, the sharp peaks and oval 
summits of the upper air, white as Purity's own form, begin to peer 
down upon your vision. But, right up, in the face of unmelting frosts 
and eternal snows, glides your road so smoothly, that your pace is with- 
out a break or jar. And now, your eye, reaching on, catches sight of 
its farther, higher progress on the main, central elevation you are to sur- 
mount. It shines zigzag afar, like the teeth of an enormous saw, that, 
from underneath, has cleft the hills. It hangs still farther beyond for 
miles up and down the awful brow, thinned by distance, as though the 
spider's web were spun from point to point to glimmer in the beams of 
heaven, or the everlasting rocks were sharpened to a cimeter's edge 
along the front of every beetling precipice with which the countenance, 
of the giant of the range is seamed. But forth you fare, and find the 
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airy thread continually becoming your convenient path. Terraced on 
foundations swelling at the base to resist the sap of the elements, and 
the crush of falling matter from above; roofed in some places where 
the slides are wont suddenly to come, that the mighty weight of ice and 
earth may shoot, possibly over the very head of the passenger, into the 
tremendous vale below ; boring its way through the stubborn rock, out 
of whose fissures the stalactites drip ; winding by the feet of glaciers 
and beside banks of midsummer snow ; standing a moment on the top 
to command the glorious view ; and then plunging, the traveller with it, 
in the same absolute security, down the awful transalpine gullies, from 
whose bottom he looks back in astonishment to see where he has de- 
scended without terror, his wonder not ceasing till, by the bright streams 
and clear skies and soft verdure, and perhaps rare fruits, of Italy, he is 
taken into an embrace as mild as the elemental grasp before has threat- 
ened to be severe and dreadful." — pp. 163 - 166. 

The essay styled the " Testimony of Art to Religion " ex- 
hibits the necessity under which art has found itself of seeking 
its great subjects, finding its present inspiration, and achieving 
its most costly triumphs, in religion. In this chapter are found 
some descriptions which exhibit the author's enthusiasm, taste, 
and piety in most favorable connection with his rhetoric. 
Take the following passage : — 

" So I felt, especially before one delineation of the holy mother and 
her child Jesus, which makes the pride and glory of the German city 
of Dresden, and, like the other great pictures in their several places, is 
set there so that it cannot be removed, — if I should not rather say, it is 
the honor of Europe and the world. The spectator feels, at first, a little 
curious and puzzled to account for its effects ; for this astonishing picture 
does not seem to have been elaborated with the patient pencil that has 
wrought so unwearied upon many other famous subjects, but rather to 
have been thrown off, almost as though it had been in water-colors, by 
an inspiration of divine genius, in a sudden jubilee of its solemn exer- 
cise, with a motion of the hand, at the last height and acme of its attain- 
ment. The theme of the Saviour of the world, a babe on his parent's 
bosom, is of interest not to be surpassed. The dim shine of a cloud of 
angels flows from behind a curtain into the room, which is equally open 
to earth or heaven. All heaven indeed, through the artist's wondrous 
hinting of innumerable eager faces, seems crowding there to see. 
' These things the angels desire to look into.' All earth waits dumbly 
expectant and mysteriously attentive below. The mother is discovered 
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standing upon the globe with her offspring in her arms. The Pope, an- 
ticipated impersonation of the highest human authority, bends his knees 
with the half-bald, half-hoary head, sending from his lowly posture only 
an upward, revering glance, while he lays his mitre on the ground, and, 
as well he may, there lets it lie. A saint stands at the other side, look- 
ing down with the humility of a heavenly countenance, yet evidently 
taking in, with admiring contemplation, the import of the whole scene. 
Little cherubs from below return their silent, loving gaze to the vision 
that drops downcast from above. But it is remarkable that the least 
and youngest figure in this company — regard it from what side you 
will — is at the head, and in command of the whole. The graybeard 
of ecclesiastical might, at whose waving thrones were to shake and king- 
doms be rearranged, is annihilated before that soft, childish face. The 
sanctified and mature spirit, that had flown incalculable distances from 
its upper seat, wears the veil of modesty, and bends into the stoop of 
worship, before that earthly life just begun. The angels that sang with 
the morning stars together over the foundations of the world, flock and 
crowd, as to a sight unequalled even by their old experience, in the ante- 
chamber, about the door, of their rightful Sovereign, shaped as infancy 
that cannot yet walk ; while the winged seraphs, of age apparently lit- 
tle superior to itself, that have descended from the sky, fall yet farther 
down beneath the floor, and cling by their beautiful arms to the edge, 
as, with their sight, they seek from afar their clay-clad companion, yet 
somehow Lord. The mother herself, that bore what she holds upon her 
breast, has a countenance in which strange submissiveness mingles with 
maternal care, and tenderness runs into forethought of future days. The 
child, as though in him a thousand lines converged, is the centre and 
unity of the piece ; yet without ceasing at all to be a child, in the ut- 
most extent that simplicity and innocence can reach. But, at the same 
time, there is in his look a majesty peculiar and unrivalled, which seems 
to justify and require all this angelic and terrestrial deference. In those 
delicate orbs, — shall I ever forget them ? — turned full out upon the 
world, and gentle and unpretending, too, as eyeballs sheathed in flesh 
ever were or could be, there is, in what manner I know not, by what 
art or inspiration painted I surely cannot tell, a supremacy of control 
which principalities above or below might well fear to disobey, as though 
that were the final authority of the universe. 

" Never before by any like production ha I been quite abashed and 
overcome. I could except to, and study and compare, other pictures : 
this passed my understanding. Long did I inspect, and often did I go 
back to re-examine, this mystery, which so foiled my criticism, and con- 
strained my wonder, and convinced me, as nothing visible, beside had 
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ever done, that, if no picture is to be worshipped, something is to be 
worshipped ; that is to be worshipped which such a picture indicates or 
portrays. But the problem was too much for my solving. I can only 
say, it mixed for me the transport of wonder with the ecstasy of delight ; 
it affected me like the sign of miracle ; it was the supernatural put into 
color and form ; for certainly no one, who received the suggestion of 
those features, the sense of those meek, subduing eyes, could doubt any 
longer, if he had ever once doubted, of there being a God, a heaven, 
and, both before and beyond the sepulchre, an immortal life. No one, 
who caught that supernal expression of the whole countenance, could 
believe it was made of matter, born of mortality, had its first beginning 
in the cradle, or could be laid away in the grave, but rather that it was 
of a quite dateless and everlasting tenure. I would be free even to de- 
clare, that, in the light which played between those lips and lids, was 
Christianity itself, — Christianity in miniature for the smallness of the 
space I might incline to express it, but that I should query in what 
larger presentment I had ever beheld Christianity so great, Mont 
Blanc may fall out of the memory, and the Pass of the Stelvio fade 
away ; but the argument for religion, — argument I call it, — which 
was offered to my mind in the great Madonna of Raphael, cannot fail." 
— pp. 201-204. 

" The Enduring Kingdom " contrasts the permanency of 
Christ's dominion with the short-lived influence of the great- 
est dynasties. We extract the following: — 

" I suppose Napoleon Bonaparte presents the greatest instance, not 
of creative genius, — though that too in him was wonderful, — but of 
strictly personal power, power of an overmastering will, ever known. 
I forget not that Alexander overran the world ; or that Caesar, later, 
ruled the mistress of the world. But the world, in the time of Csesar 
and Alexander, was an easier thing to overrun and rule than in the time 
of Napoleon ; and I must consider it at least an unsurpassed example 
of military prowess, strength of will, and intellectual resource for action, 
when the Corsican held the modern states of European civilization so 
widely subject to his control ; when the old empire of Cassar himself 
fell before his scarce bearded youth, and the distant Asia, where Alex- 
ander, the Macedonian, trod and vanquished, shook at the tread of his 
diminutive figure ; when England, more than any other nation inheritor 
of Greek and Roman supremacy, feared him as she never feared aught 
beside ; and this Western world, from aged men to children, wondered 
and whispered, as the earthquake-wave of his might struck on our shore, 
what he would do even here. But what was his kingdom, — of which, 

vol. lxxxii. — no. 170. 6 
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in this connection I make a mere representative use, — in its duration 
what was it, compared with that of Christ? I will say nothing of 
Waterloo or St. Helena, to insult his memory or aggravate the contrast; 
I will repeat no profane words instituting a likeness between these two 
personages, such as I heard from, the mouth of an Englishman, in a pic- 
ture-gallery in England, as we together gazed at Napoleon's portrait ; 
I will not quote even Napoleon's own oft-cited words, owning the vast 
inferiority of his kingdom to Christ's. I will only set over against each 
other, very slightly sketched, the pictures of their respective kingdoms 
as I beheld them standing in their signals now, — selecting the best 
that can be found for the military hero in the case. 

" Of Napoleon I must say, that no man like him has left the print of 
his foot throughout the Old "World. The fields of his battles are the 
great fields ; the bridges he desperately crossed amid smoke and fire, 
as bullets flew by and banners were rent over him, are the most famous 
bridges ; the Alpine passes he traversed or engineered as roads for his 
troops are in fame, so far as I know in all nature, the marked passes ; 
the towns he entered or slept but a night in, distinguished, to this day, 
for his presence and momentary passing ; the inscriptions to his honor 
still held forth, grandly memorable and inviolate, from the column on 
the banks of the Seine, where he wished his ashes to repose, made from 
the molten cannon he captured, to the stone tablet in the Monks' Hospice 
of the Great St. Bernard ; the rooms where he dictated submission to 
magistrates, in every carving and hanging kept as they were, to be dis- 
played for a fee to the traveller ; the tree in one of the Borromean 
Islands on whose bark he wrote with his knife the Italian word, Bat- 
taglia, — oh, how he wrote that word deep and wide over the world 
with his sword ! — likewise guarded for exhibition ; the sword and hat 
and coat and very boots he wore in one or another engagement, arrayed 
in ostentatious order ; the pictures of his battles lining the walls of many 
a magnificent gallery ; the engraved scenes in his life, to his death-bed, 
suspended within the chambers of mean houses as well as aristocratic 
palaces, even in the countries he subdued and disgraced ; a tomb, un- 
doubtedly among tombs the most splendid and costly in all the world, 
occupying the nave of the church where the tottering remnants of his 
once-unequalled army abide and worship. And what shall I say more ? 
Amid images of golden bees, betokening empire, the mark N. upon the 
shining relics, in the Louvre, of his reign, to which N. has been added 
the numeral I., to signify Napoleon the First, at the instigation of the 
present pallid-looking emperor, who would thus pass for Napoleon the 
Third, and who has perhaps furnished the most striking of all proofs of 
his great relative's sway, by being able to creep, in his shadow, to his 
throne. 
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" But all this imperial blazonry, this pompous and particular com- 
memoration, is of something past, of a man departed, of an empire gone, 
of a dominion once indeed advancing, but pressed back and reduced, 
from all its advances, into its original bounds ; of a ruler, as I heard 
from French and Belgic lips, less loved, by hosts even in his own land, 
than hated ; and, if by some lauded, by many despised, or regarded as 
scarce himself human, — rather a meteor, a dispensation of Providence, 
a needed whip for ancient abuses and follies, a scourge of God. 

" Shall I now presume to go on with the comparison or contrast, and 
say how different, how unspeakably exalted, from this, the other picture 
of the kingdom of Christ? — for whom there was no defeat in his dark- 
est hour, no Fontainebleau of abdication, no far-off lonely spot of exile ; 
who was never banished, though church and state of his time, banded 
together, strove to banish him ; who still lives and reigns, with never- 
retreating, ever-widening empire, in the breasts of men ; whose meek 
soldiers are truly, what Napoleon pretended his were, invincible ; who 
has amazed and overcome, not a few territories and towns for a while, 
but is stretching the blessed captivity of his spiritual freedom through 
every latitude and zone ; who has built a thousand temples for every 
fort or arsenal of the vulgar conqueror ; and who is continually writing 
his innumerable titles, not on brass or marble or cloth of gold, that 
shall break and crumble and fade, but on the fleshly tables of the hu- 
man heart. 

" Witness the cross, — once the brand of shame, but now planted in 
love at the springs and along the steeps, the rugged places of the so- 
journer's way, — by its frequency indicating his direction, as though it 
were a guideboard over earth as well as to heaven. Witness the images 
everywhere, in painting and sculpture, of his life and death. Witness 
the poor woman I saw, one of others countless, touching her fingers to 
the image of the babe, and then fervently, with devotion unquestionably 
sincere, carrying them to her lips. Witness those parents and children, 
making one of a myriad of families, I observed going up the mountain, 
whose affectionate prayers — in their alternate, manly, womanly, with 
boyish and girlish, eloquence — fell audibly, a sort of heavenly murmur 
in the sunny day, on my ear as I went by. Witness ten thousand 
proofs, to which I cannot now even allude, that the kingdom of Christ 
is strengthening; while Napoleon's, though but yesterday it rose, is well- 
nigh sunk to-day. Were I seeking the emblem of an enduring force, I 
should not select the bronze figure of the emperor, with his glass eyeing 
the fortunes of the battle ; but another work of art, by a modern hand, 
yet destined to a lasting fame, called the Light of the World, in which 
Jesus is represented at dusk, in his hand a lantern, whose beams fall 
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upon his features, and light up his soft ruddy hair and delicate counte- 
nance, and make fruit and flower glow on the soil near his feet, as, while 
the darkness gathers and night hovers all around out of the sky, with 
wistful face of infinite tenderness, he proceeds to knock, with the other 
hand, at a cottage door. May we hear him at our gate ! For the 
dwelling and the portal, which the painter intended, where are they but 
within?" — pp. 227-232. 

Under the heading of the " The Church," Mr. Bartol dis- 
cusses the appearance of religious institutions abroad, more 
particularly those of the Romish Church, with a poetic sense 
of the merits of other systems, but with a steady preference 
for our own. 

The paper which follows, " Society," gives the author an 
opportunity which he well improves to show the superficialness 
of social distinctions, and to rebuke the sourness and arro- 
gance which they often engender. We quote this striking 
passage : — 

" Two scenes in one of the cities of Great Britain occurred in my 
sight almost simultaneously, as if designed to show this. One scene 
was humble, the other royal. Let the humble one come first. It was 
a parting between some emigrants and those of their kindred and friends 
who were to stay at home. I counted it a piece of good fortune, that, 
seeing often the arrival of the emigrant here, I could thus witness his 
departure there. The place was a railway station. Such as were tak- 
ing their leave were already seated in the cars. In the raw wind and 
wet, their nearest relatives waited without. The two companies being 
thus cut off from each other, wistful faces, weeping eyes, and waved 
adieus still bound them together. Where was the necessity of the sep- 
aration ? Some promising, bright-lettered advertisement, such as I had 
myself read, pasted up on the corners of the streets, had attracted their 
regard. Some big and famous ship, with a rich name, — the " Golden 
Sun," or some other poetry of fortune, painted under the horn of plenty 
on her stern, — was to set sail for Australia the next week ; and, at a 
cheap rate, those out of employment at home, or toiling under some 
hard landlord, could be transported to mines of wealth on the other side 
of the globe. Yet, now they have made up their mind to go, their dear 
old native land clings to them closer than they had ever thought ; and 
they find the process painful, of drawing out their roots from the spots 
where they have lived, if not flourished, so long. 

" The train waits long, the damp breeze blows, the clouds threaten ; 
still the remnants of the broken households linger round the windows 
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and doors, through which, to and fro, eager hands are stretched, and 
confused glances fly. As I gazed on the band, I knew that one of them 
was a father, the next a mother, a third a sister or brother ; for nature 
is eloquent to tell such things, without any special inquiry or information 
beside. When human beings live in the affections belonging to the re- 
lations they mutually sustain, we need not search the family record or 
town register to ascertain what the relations are. We shall know very 
well whether you are husband or wife, son or daughter, lover or faith- 
fully betrothed, by your conduct describing you ; that is, we shall know 
if you are such more than in name. So I knew, and seemed to see the 
bonds that ran there, invisible to eyes of flesh, from bosom to bosom. 
The signal of starting is given. One and another from the crowd leap 
forward for a farewell grasp or last earthly salutation ; the young ear- 
nestly tearful, — aged men and women, who cannot quite bear the sight, 
turning their heads away. A quarter of a mile glides the train on the 
rails, and unexpectedly stops ; whereupon the forsaken ones rush forward 
again to speak other final words, or look other speechless looks, for which 
the few minutes' delay gives further opportunity. Back a little way, 
the locomotive pushes its long burden ; back goes the social throng, as 
though it were a living attachment to the dead vehicles. Thus to and 
fro repeatedly, the almost mingling feet and wheels passed together, — 
every pause filled with affectionate tokens, — till, in the warmth and 
contagion of this sustained emotion, I felt almost I was one of the kins- 
men, and had a brother's right to give and take greeting and blessing 
with the rest. So the ties of kindred take hold of those of humanity. 

"As I remarked the contrast between the dumb, unsympathizing 
mechanism of iron and wood, rolling hither and thither, and the vital 
interest of the persons assembled, I reasserted in my heart the dignity 
of human nature, above all material things, in the affections that may 
kindle its humblest forms. Ay, such affections will not be quenched 
by the rains and snows that shall beat on those emigrant heads, nor be 
blown away by the tempestuous gales of the middle sea, nor be frozen 
by the black frosts of the Southern cape, but yearn back all the more 
for distance and hardship and privation, and peradventure save from 
sin, with the fond memories of that declining, gray-headed parentage 
and pure, fair-haired sisterhood, which those departing sons and brothers 
left behind ; or shall touch them with sad consolations, as possibly they 

sit sappointed over the fruitless dusty heaps where they dig, their 

golden visions, like broken bubbles, scattered into gloomy emptiness ; 
or, in their success and fortunate thriving, shall draw them, as the im- 
migrant Irish on these shores, in noble loyalty to their own heart's best 
promptings, in the year of famine, were drawn, with charity, exceeding 
6* 
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even that of missionary societies, to send of their gain to the needy in 
their unforgotten homes." — pp. 254-257. 

The essay styled " Country " is of a more commonplace 
character. The patriotic suggestions touching our own na- 
tional faults and dangers are serious and weighty, but, alas ! 
are so deeply needed as to have wrung the same eloquent 
warnings from almost every sober lover of his country for 
twenty years past. 

" Mankind," the next chapter, is a vigorous defence of hu- 
man nature from the depreciation of it which travellers so 
commonly undertake ; and is one of the noblest and most 
inspiring parts of the work. How it contrasts, in its healthy, 
honest, discriminating tone, with the ordinary sickly twaddle 
about man of travelled moralizers ! We quote, however, as 
more pertinent to the present state of public opinion, the 
author's remarks, at the close of this essay, on the " Woman 
Question." 

" It is sometimes, by the professed advocates of woman's rights, said 
that a woman may do all that a man may ; but, to him who sees what 
men do in this world, this is a two-edged maxim. Thanks to God and 
the tenderness of the human heart, that woman in our day is commonly 
excused from doing many things that are thought to become a man ; 
that she is not called to fight, or walk on the midnight patrol, or mingle 
in the angry conflicts of the bar and the caucus ; but is kept ' secretly 
in a pavilion from the strife of tongues,' and from all the corrupt en- 
counters of the open world. For a principle, let us rather say that 
woman may do all she can do, without ceasing to be a woman, in that 
peculiar glory of her distinct nature, of all grace and loveliness, with 
which the Maker has clothed her, not for time only, but for immortality. 
I will maintain, he is not a true man who has never seen the very flower, 
to his eyes, of humanity in the shape of a woman, and who does not 
believe that flower will for ever, in heavenly regions, bloom with a 
special beauty not belonging to the other harmoniously related, manly 
nature; whether, by special, outward revelations, such a truth be hinted 
at in the different celestial orders of seraphim and cherubim, or not. 

" To every traveller, at home or abroad, one thing is clear, — that 
we have got men enough already. We do not want any more, a greater 
proportion, of them on earth. We do not want any of our sisters to 
unsex themselves, and come over to our rude ranks ; for we love them 
better and more purely than we do ourselves or one another. Let them 
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do everything that is possible, without ceasing to realize the true type 
of womanhood. Let them teach and train the young ; sing inspired 
songs, as so many of them vanquish almost all men in doing ; be elo- 
quent, if they can be so and not fall into our hard patterns of eloquence ; 
minister to the sorrowful, and heal the sick ; even, as in the elder lands, 
wear crowns and sit on thrones, where the honor of a nation shields 
them, and keeps their womanhood untouched from whatever is coarse 
in popular criticism or personal assault ; and, in a thousand ways, exert 
that influence which is worth more than all our power. But everybody 
who has taken many steps in this world will say, Let them be women 
still ! For those of them who scorn the least leaning on the arm of 
manhood, and assert their absolute independence, have evidently broken 
somehow the divine model after which they were fashioned, or are men 
in disguise, with all the real properties of a man wrapped up under 
their soft skin, and therefore possibly have a right to act as the men 
they essentially are. She certainly is no true woman for whom every 
man may not find it in his heart to have a certain gracious and holy and 
honorable love ; she is not a woman who returns no love, and asks no 
protection." — pp. 313-315. 

The next essay, styled " History," illustrates the author's 
hopeful estimate of the drift of the race, in an ingenious and 
satisfactory manner. He makes the Earth herself the witness 
of what the nations and the ages have been doing with her 
and for her, and adduces the advanced and improved condi- 
tion of her surface as the proof of the progress of mankind in 
all that is valuable. How heartily do we respond to the con- 
vincing and comforting argument of this chapter! And in 
the present solemn and anxious crisis of our mother country, 
when her American children are many of them expressing 
such unnlial indifference to her sorrows, and such an ungra- 
cious estimate of her merits, it delights us to copy the 
author's discriminating tribute to England. 

" How well I still remember my own somewhat proud amazement, 
in returning from the wide Continental reaches, at the evidences of 
superior power in that narrow compass of England, as though her 
insect body had limbs to reach round the world ! Truly a rich yield of 
nourishment for mankind has come from her little space. But, after 
all, we are not astonished at large and splendid products from a small 
garden which has been plenteously enriched for ages. Behold the 
blood that has been so lavishly poured out to fertilize the soil within 
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that ' water-walled bulwark ' ! See tribe after tribe, from distant 
parts of the earth, laying down their spent bodies in that little space, 
' hedged in with the main ' ! What a mixture of stimulating and produc- 
tive powers from the valor and genius, the heroism and martyrdom, the 
barbarian force and the delicate affection, that have consecrated those 
fields, and prepared them for the growth of all that is best in humanity ! 
Even England, however, chief of nations as she is, comes far short of 
the idea of a perfect people. The respect she pays to rank and wealth 
hurts the honor supremely due to intellect and virtue. The shows of 
things still beguile her from the worship of reality. The noble is more 
to her than the saint. She looks to this world, — not to the better. 
Her pride exceeds her dignity, her independence is more than her 
freedom, the external standard she rears for human rights is loftier 
than her inward humanity, and her formal worship deadens the vital 
acknowledgment of God ; while the prudential virtues of the past 
threaten to extinguish the flames of aspiration and the immortal light 
of genius in her breast. But we shall not be amazed at her actual 
attainments, or inclined to over-praise the trophies of the transcendent 
renown she sets against her manifest defects, when we consider the 
loamy depth where she grows, and the choice roots of manhood out of 
which she has sprung. England's practical power for good, in which 
she has so long held the civilization of the globe, is her best reply to all 
criticism. To the commander of our steam-ship, — one of the noblest 
that ever swam the seas, — I said that I had been warned against 
taking passage in his vessel, it being alleged to me that the force of her 
engines had strained her timbers. ' They see her come and go ! ' was 
all he deigned for answer. Might not the same answer be made to 
every complaint of the nobler mistress of the seas ? Beneficently to 
the world she holds her way over the floods of time. Nowhere did I 
feel what a conquerer she has been, in an intellectual as well as mate- 
rial way, as I felt it at the meetings of the British Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, in which earls from ancient seats of power, representing 
olden deeds of valor, and admirals from their dauntlets cruising towards 
the dim and frosty pole, and geographers from Oriental explorations, 
and geologists from their travels into the earth as well as round it, and 
chemists f om their laboratories, and experimenters in metallurgy 
and botany and building and enginery, — in short, the professors and 
practitioners of every branch of human knowledge, — vied together in 
their efforts to advance the information and comfort of mankind. The 
whole scene, exhibiting the results of thousands of years of toil and 
studv, pictured the nation itself as embodying more of what we mean by 
history than does now any other on the face of the globe." — pp. 338 - 340. 
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The final essay is called " Destiny," and predicts the peace, 
virtue, and piety which are ultimately to crown society and 
the race. Here the 'author's humanity and faith alike shine 
out in a triumphant blaze. 

" On the entablature of an ancient gateway, leading towards a resting- 
place for the dead, I read an inscription, in which the soul is sublimely 
celebrated as superstes corpori caduco, — surviving the frail body. The 
inscription itself was old ; its line in the stone was crumbling away ; 
but it transferred itself to my mind as fresh as it first fell centuries ago 
from the graver's chisel. Day after day it repeated its simple words, 
and rose up in my recollection thousands of miles from the spot it hal- 
lowed with honor for mortal dust, and hope for man's spirit. Unnum- 
bered times since, at home, it has been the mental refrain in those 
pleasant, voiceless songs of faith, which, in quiet hours, we sing in our 
own thoughts. At the conclusion of my work, I take a hint from the 
antique sentence that so pursued me. The traveller passes lightly over 
the world, conversing with its ephemeral things ; and often, in his 
report of his experience, he passes as lightly over his own thoughts, 
leaving their main current below, as the bulk of the ocean lies under 
his vessel's keel. Beneath the gay and bantering tone of his conversa- 
tion, or his correspondence through the press, only glimpses may be 
caught of his unfathomed sea of sober feeling. He may have a boyish 
shame, that keeps him from telling how often his mind from afar turns 
homeward, — and it may be heavenward too. He laughs over with us 
the events of his course ; but has he not also mused and prayed as he 
paced some narrow deck, or gazed into the cloudy sky from the porch- 
window of some foreign dwelling, or lay in the watches of the night 
upon his lonely bed, while the storm swept the roof-tree ? Has he not 
marvelled, as in broad day he rode along with his companions, to find 
his attention and talk with them occupied, not upon the charms and 
grandeurs of the way, but about friends and acquaintances living on the 
distant shore, or dead since he departed, — their souls landed, as he 
trusts, on some upper coast? Among the other revelations of his 
journey, how surely he learns that all external things, which seize upon 
his curiosity, after a while loosen their hold, and a time comes when 
eloquence can no longer charm, nor beauty win, nor pleasure please ! 
If sickness or sorrow fall upon him, even ' the grasshopper shall be a 
burden ; and desire shall fail,' unless it be fixed upon something higher 
than the earth. In this I do not preach a homily, but appeal to the 
traveller's own sincere consciousness. If he be honest, how freely he 
will confess that whatever immortal faith and hope he finds to feed on 
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in his familiar abiding-place, supply him with a more satisfying 
nourishment than he has derived from all the wonders of the world ! 
If he disguise not his convictions, he will own that all the sun includes 
in its circle is not so much to him as the sense of these few words, 
Superstes corpori caduco." — pp. 365 - 367. 

In this solemn and touching strain the concluding essay 
runs on, ending, as it begins, in a piety which is the great 
and enduring charm of this work. 

Indeed, — we must be allowed to repeat, — it is religion 
as the guide to observation, as the philosophy of life, as the 
fountain of sensibility to art, as the key to human character, 
as the source of true sympathy with nature, as the clew to the 
past and the pilot of the future, which this original and timely 
work sets forth in a way to make it as valuable a contribution 
to the permanent interests of society and the Church, as it is 
a welcome gift to the lovers of taste or the seekers after liter- 
ary novelty and excitement. If the author had wished to do 
the best in his power for religion alone at the present period, 
he could not have chosen a fitter manner. For what we now 
want above all things is a manly piety, which we can take, 
through the world with us, and apply and enjoy under all 
circumstances and in all connections. The divorce between 
grace and nature, the love of God and the admiration of 
his works, has been so completely effected by some schools 
of Christian thought, as to render the visible universe almost 
a heathen temple for those who still insist upon worshipping 
there, — while art has been ridiculously allowed among Prot- 
estants to sink into much of the suspicion that attaches to 
its old patron, the Romish Church. He who would resist 
these tendencies, has generally found himself in such a quarrel 
with the religion and sobriety of the time, as to be driven in 
self-defence into the arms of the world, until his pious love of 
nature has degenerated into pantheism, and his pious love of 
art into a^stheticism. Christianity has thus lost the definite 
and direct support of numbers of the most gifted interpreters 
of nature, and the most sensitive devotees of beauty ; so that 
the genius and poetry of the time, in opposition to all past 
experience, are outside the Church, and lend no decoration, 
dignity, or life to popular religion. Can there be a greater 
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calamity to society, a darker augury for the Church, than when 
scepticism is the ordinary companion of intellectual power, 
and taste, sentiment, and sensibility to nature carefully lay 
their offerings away from the altars of Christianity ? 

"When before have we had a book of real genius, saturated 
with a poetic love of nature and a true feeling for art, in 
which Christianity has found such unaffected and inbred 
reverence, and her doctrines and precepts such solemn and 
earnest recommendations ? "When, in our day, has practical 
piety, of a scrupulous and costly kind, put on such robes of 
beauty ? We are ready to welcome the author as the child 
of a new era in modern literature, in which poetry and philos- 
ophy shall perform their noblest achievements in the service of 
a practical, intelligible, and earnest faith. Our author is ad- 
mirably prepared, by the breadth of his nature and sympathies, 
and the rare balance of his powers, to do service in this high 
cause. He unites a philosophical and a poetic temperament, 
a bold independence of thought and a profound veneration of 
spirit, a lively sympathy with progress and a strong attach- 
ment to established truth. This saves him from extravagance, 
and makes his opinions sound, as well as original. 

It would be a pleasing task, did our limits allow it, to enter 
into a full analysis of the author's mind, as well as his volume ; 
for when so decided a work of genius appears, we have the 
place and magnitude and orbit of a new planet to observe 
and determine. 

The author manifestly possesses a large, hospitable, active, 
and cultivated intellect. Like all the finer understandings, 
his leans equally to metaphysics and to practical science, and 
is capable alike of shrewd observation and of acute analysis. 
Speculative in its temper, it is evidently busy with the imme- 
diate problems of life, and, like the science of our age, seizes 
the imponderables only to move with them the affairs of the 
world. But perhaps his imagination is the quality that most 
characteristically marks him. It seems to us that, in respect 
of pure imaginative power, he equals any of our countrymen. 
The conception of the present work is itself an extraordinary 
proof of this quality, and, considered as a six-months' task, 
it may be well marvelled at for the amount and value of the 
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pure imaginative wealth it contains. The swiftness and cer- 
tainty with which the author descends from the height of his 
most subtile thoughts to seize the precise image that mates 
them among the things that are made, and the soaring wings 
on which he mounts from the objects of sense that meet his 
eye, to find the truths to which they have dim but eternal rela- 
tions in the spacious world of thought, make him one of the 
liveliest shuttles now at play between the material and 
the spiritual world. His thoughts harden to form, his facts 
dissolve into sentiment, with equal readiness. The material 
world is fluid, the spiritual solid, in his hands, and he makes 
one or the other serve its fellow with equal ease. But neither 
his comprehensive intellect, nor his active imagination, would 
do the whole work of his genius. To these he adds a loving 
heart, which is as essential to sagacity and insight, as imagi- 
nation is to sober faith, or understanding to steady and wise 
affection. Thus our author loves nature, man, life, the uni- 
verse, God, and this is the chief source of his knowledge 
of them all. For his soul lies open to their approaches, and 
is soft to their touch. He has no quarrel with any of his 
teachers, or with any of the facts of existence. A reverent, 
humble, hopeful, joyous child and pupil of life and of God, he 
studies all things in a believing, trusting, and cheerful spirit. 
And this is the true temper of philosophy as well as of relig- 
ion ; it accepts and then adjusts and completes what is 
newly presented to its judgment, instead of first objecting to 
and then demolishing what is strange or opposed to its own 
past experience. Such a mind has the forces of nature and 
Providence behind it, acting with it and through it, and thus 
becomes a part of the universal truth, and a co-worker with 
God. 

Language is largely developed in Mr. Bartol. His vocabu- 
lary is copious, exact, and choice. Expression is the irre- 
sistible necessity of his thoughts; and notwithstanding the 
elaborate and complicated frame of his sentences, you feel 
that they were never forged, but cast hot from the furnace of 
his mind. The subtilty of his thoughts occasions some ob- 
scurity in his style, which is owing more to complication than 
to indefiniteness, to crowdedness than to confusion. Unques- 
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tionably, his paragraphs sometimes fall short of their mark, 
because overloaded with meaning and imagery. His words 
are thoroughly intentional, and usually possess a ballast which 
settles each of them into its place. At times, however, this 
intense significance becomes obtrusive. Indeed, the frequent 
use of words in their original or etymological, instead of 
their popular sense, though highly favorable to raciness, is 
inartistic, and gives both opacity and hardness to style. Mr. 
Bartol is much too fond of what may be called serious pun- 
ning, a trick by which the sense of a passage turns upon the 
sound or the original meaning of some word in the current of 
his text. Whether a decided quaintness of manner is so true 
a product of his nature as to be permanently characteristic of 
him, we are not quite prepared to say. But we think he 
writes best when he has least of it. With a highly musical 
ear, giving great rhythmic flow to his sentences, there seems a 
certain monotone or refrain about them, as if he had com- 
pelled himself always to sing in one key, and that a minor 
key. There is too an inversion of particles, a kind of left- 
handed or back-handed form of sentence, to which he is prone, 
which we respectfully present as a serious defect in the direct- 
ness, beauty, and melody of his style. 

In copiousness and cumulative force we hardly know the 
modern superior of our writer. Wilson has not more aban- 
donment to his thought, nor De Quincey more determination 
to wrest fit words to express it from the reluctant grasp of 
our tongue. The mania for short sentences, which threatens 
to render the universal gait of our current literature a hard 
trot, makes no victim of our author ; nor does he indulge the 
indolence of his readers by bringing his meaning down to the 
humblest capacity. Having thoughts worthy of the highest 
intelligence, he demands a strict attention, and has no com- 
punctions about plunging his readers into the thicket of a 
paragraph which Jeremy Taylor could not have made more 
dense or more fragrant. Exuberance is the author's prime 
characteristic. 

Not content with giving us a prose-poem in the work itself, 
Mr. Bartol has scattered a series of verses through the volume, 
vol. lxxxii. — no. 170. 7 
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in the character of arguments to the several chapters. These 
verses are generally good, but rarely excellent. Instead of 
sparkling like jewels upon the plainer stuff of the robe, they 
are fairly quenched into pebbles by the superior brilliancy of 
the cloth of gold to which they are attached. Mr. Bartol is 
one of a few highly imaginative writers of prose, in whose 
abstinence from verse the world may seem to have lost true 
poets. But his imperfect success strengthens a suspicion we 
have long felt in regard to this disappointment, that with 
such writers the choice of another form of expression is not 
accidental, but the result of a wise instinct. Verse is as 
natural and inevitable to the poet, as imaginative thought and 
poetic feeling. There is a music in his tongue which was 
never learned. It is noticeable, too, that poetic or musical 
prose is not a good augury for the poetry of the same author. 
Burns and Byron, Southey and Wordsworth, wrote admirable 
prose ; but it was not at all rhythmic in its flow : while Wilson 
and Bulwer, the modern writers of distinction who aim most 
at music in their prose, — Dickens has hardly attempted 
verse, — are but indifferent rhymers. The poetic prose- 
writers — those who have all the elements of poetry in their 
style except its measure — are a class by themselves. They 
are not good prose-writers ; we do not read Taylor and Wil- 
son for their style, as we do Barrow and Goldsmith. But 
they are admirable writers, whose style is exquisitely adapted 
to their own ideas and genius. True prose must not want 
measure, and balance, and sweetness for the ear. But it 
ought not to have the cadences and regular pauses of verse, 
and the moment its rhythm begins to give conscious pleasure, 
it is running into excess, and will soon give conscious pain. 
As a prose style we cannot recommend our author's for imita- 
tion, but as his own style it is admirable. 

The filial piety and domestic tenderness which breathe 
through the opening poem save it from criticism, which, 
indeed, it bears better than most of the verses which follow it. 
The author had the misfortune, on his return from his tour, 
to find his father rapidly sinking into the grave. This gives 
rise to several touching references in his work, which makes 
it almost elegiac in its character. We quote 
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"THE TWO JOURNEYS. 

" Forth to the East ! Kevivings of the day 
Break, pouring promised strength upon my way; 
Another line thy weary footsteps pressed ; 
Thy sun of life was lowering to the "West. 

" Ah, gracious Nature ! ah, soul-cheering Art ! 
Was it for this you did your healing part, — 
Lengthening my lease for destiny so poor, 
To see his ashes carried from his door ? 

" earthly father ! whom the Heavenly gave, 
And yet can from the mortal sentence save, 
Thou wilt forgive the sigh that damps my songs, 
To think that title all to Heaven belongs. 

" Sad tears, with joyful, dropped from me apace, 
While thou thy checkered history wouldst trace : 
Thy words sublime, my parent, oft shall rise 
To keep some blessed moisture in my eyes : — 

" ' The hireling's day I have accomplished now ; 
The evening shadows gather on my brow ; 
The hireling for the shadows longs, my son : 
They tell him that his task at last is done. 

" ' Shadows of five-and-seventy years are dark, 
Yet Jordan's stream I clearly through them mark ; 
And, seeing little, this in death see well, 
No stop, but crossing, — whither, One can tell.' 

" Strong in my memory thy tones abide ; 
Deep in my heart thy gentle looks I hide ; 
And this returning birthday celebrate 
With thoughts of thee, whose sojourn fixed my date. 

" A courteous pilgrim, with a walk upright ; 
A lowly soul, ne'er stooping from its height : 
The outer man expressed the hidden frame ; 
Thy seeming and thy being were the same. 

" No longer for this fleshly eye and ear 
That aspect so pathetic, speech sincere ! 
Oh, in that other voice and face be found 
Some lingering traits of former sight and sound ! 
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" In glorious reaches of my journey led, 
With ceaseless joy and various wonder sped, 
The gates of beauty opening to my glance, 
A constant motion in perpetual trance, — 

" I gazed o'er all the mighty endless plan, 
Pictured and wrought by hand of God or man ; 
Yet, as through swelling land and sea I went, 
Saw not the splendors of thy Orient. 

" Something between me and the grave is gone ; 
Plainer I can discern my own tombstone ; 
But now more pleasant thither looks my road, 
To journey with thee when I drop my load." — pp. 1, 2. 

The following is full and good : — 

"Behold, — but motes of animated dust, — 
The sons of men upon this whirling ball ! 
Yet to each mote, O Thou in whom we trust, 
Lord of, the sphere so vast ! dost show it all. 

" Still brooding over beauty, thou dost bend, 
In thy delight dost our delight intend ; 
Immense the scale, — how graceful still thy work! 
In smallest things unmeasured grandeurs lurk. 

" For no fond favors, Father of mankind ! 
We bless thee, but for thine impartial mind : 
Thanks for the equal splendor of the sun ; 
Thanks for thy love to all, respect to none." — p. 34. 

This on the Sea — if we except the seventh and eighth 
lines — is good : — 

" Beauty, terror of the world ; 

Glorious and gloomy thing ; 
Charms and threats together hurled 

In the compass of thy ring : 
Keen exultings on thy shore 

Answering anguish through thy deeps ; 
Pleased one listening to thy roar, 

Which another minding weeps : 
Infant's breathing, not so light 

As thy ripple on the sand ; 
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Thunders, bearing no such fright 

As the breakers on thy strand : 
Measurer of old earth's time, 

Scorning history's little date ; 
Reckoning seons in thy chime, 

Hint of everlasting state ; 
Robber, spoiling all below, 

Yet who tenfold back dost send ; 
Shall we call thee deadly foe ? 

No, our rough but generous friend! " — p. 130. 

The following is terse and complete : — 

" In ecstasy the human creature stands 
Before the world built wondrous by God's hands ; 
The while God's spirit, through the creature's will, 
Buildeth another world more wondrous still. 
Art is man's nature, ere the earth he trod : 
Man's nature is transcendent art of God." — p. 156. 

But this on Country is perhaps the best of all : — 

"Dear soil ! whose growth is mingled in my blood, 
To thee unebbing sets my feeling's flood ; 
Deep through most secret chambers of my mind, 
Engravings of thy lightest traits I find. 
The tints so fast on Egypt's walls shall fade ; 
But not the surer colors thou hast laid. 
As body joins in one with soul, no bound 
Between thee and my yearning breast is found. 
So let the precious early influence last 
Till Memory's self be something in the past." — p. 270. 

Dr. Talbot of Boston has contributed to Mr. Bartol's vol- 
ume a very pleasant paper, giving an account of his own 
ascent of Mont Blanc. Stripping the undertaking of many 
imaginary perils, he has left enough of danger to make most 
travellers pause at the foot of the mountain. For a candid 
and unexaggerated description of this formidable enterprise, we 
know nothing better than Dr. Talbot's. Its appearance here 
makes an appreciable addition to the worth of this work, and 
that is praise enough. We honor the generosity which could 
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transfer so valuable a property to another man's possession, 
and the modesty which did not disdain to mingle the rays of 
a borrowed interest with its own glory. 



Art. III. — Report on Insanity and Idiocy in Massachusetts, by 
the Commission on Lunacy, under Resolve of the Legislature 
0/1854. Boston. 1855. 

The necessity of making farther provision for the insane 
induced the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1854, to create 
a commission for the purpose of collecting information on 
various points connected with the subject. The duties of this 
commission were stated under the following heads: — 

" To ascertain the number and condition of the insane in the State, 
distinguishing as accurately as may be between the insane, properly so 
considered, and the idiotic or non compos ; between the furious and the 
harmless, curable and incurable, and between the native and the for- 
eigner, and the number of each who are State paupers. 

" To examine into the present condition of the Hospitals of the State 
for the insane, and see what number of patients can properly, with due 
regard to their comfort and improvement, be accommodated in said 
Hospitals. 

" To see what further accommodations, if any, are needed for the re- 
lief and care of the insane. 

" And, generally, to examine and report the best and most approved 
plans for the management of the insane, so far as the size and charac- 
ter of Hospitals, and the number of patients proper to be under one 
supervision, are concerned. 

" To examine into the present condition of the State Lunatic Hospital 
at Worcester, and ascertain what kind and amount of repairs are needed, 
and at what probable cost, and consider the expediency of disposing of 
the said Hospital and the lands connected therewith, or any part thereof, 
and of recommending a site for the erection of a new Hospital or Hospitals. 

" To report the estimated proceeds of the sale of the present Hospital 
and grounds therewith connected at Worcester, if they deem such a 
sale desirable. 

" To accompany their report with plans, specifications and estimates 
of cost of any new Hospital which they may recommend." — pp. 9, 10. 



